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1619, It is a point worth remembering that the image formed
upon the retina is minute; the image of the smallest visible ob-
ject is little more than TOT^OO inch (0.0025 mm.) in diameter.
Accommodation of the eye* We have seen that rays of light
coming from a distant object are approximately parallel; those
from a near object are divergent. Therefore, with a convex
lens of a given refracting power, rays from a near object cannot
be focussed at as short a distance behind the lens as can those
coming from a distance (see Fig. 13-15, p. 644). In order to
obtain a clear, sharp image of a near object, either a stronger
lens (i.e., one with a greater convexity) must be used or the
screen moved to a greater distance from the original lens.
The latter means is employed in photography. In order to
take a photograph of a view less than 12 feet or so from the
camera, the lens must be moved forward so as to increase the
distance between it and the film. Though the eyes of certain
species of fish have a mechanism for accommodating the eye
to near vision based upon this principle, in man and the higher
animals the first-mentioned method is adopted; the crystalline
lens can alter its refracting power in order that either a far or
a near object can be distinctly seen. When the eyes are directed
to a distant view, the crystalline lens is least convex; being
flatter, its refracting power is at the minimum, but when the
observed object is within about 20 feet from the eyes, the con-
vexity of the lens increases in order to bring the divergent rays
from the near object to a sharp focus upon the retina. These
and other adjustments made by the eyes in order to see either
near or far objects clearly is termed ocular accommodation.
The jar and near points of the eyes. The farthest point from
the eyes at which objects can be focussed upon the retina, and,
therefore, seen distinctly, is called the far point of vision (punc-
turn remoturn). The far point is at infinity, for the visibility
of a distant object is limited only by its size, the clearness of
the atmosphere, and the curvature of the Earth; for practical
purposes it is taken as any distance beyond 20 feet; at this dis-
tance the lens is at its least curvature. The shortest distance
from the eyes at which an object can be seen clearly is called